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if not conclusive, while that on the labor movement and another on 
the employers' association help to round out a very difficult subject. 
This part of the field is hardly ready for scientific historical work. 

The Seventh and last Book deals with the revolutionary movement 
in Russia, 1 903-1 907. It is to be regretted that it does not weave to- 
gether the loosely connected narrative of the preceding six books and 
point out more clearly the antithesis which existed between the peasant 
and the artisan. An important portion of the book is given over to the 
part played by Father Gapon in the revolution. Though personally 
weak, he succeeded in creating the " first real legal trade union " which 
destroyed the faith of the common people in the Czar and thus removed 
the last obstacle to the grasp of violent hands at the inalienable rights 
of man. The story of the general strikes, of the Black Hundred 
Pogroms, and of the Counter-Revolution is interesting. It is to be re- 
gretted, however, that the author did not continue his study beyond 
1907, because it might have been written from as trustworthy material 
as any used for the account of the last decade. 

Although the secondary material used by Professor Mavor is of a 
very high character, one often finds that he has neglected works of 
capital importance. He does not appear to have used Chernevski's 
bibliography, nor Ustrialov, Polevoi, Danielson, Wittchevsky, Sering, 
Semenov, lermolov, Sviatlovsky, Cherniavski, Kulczycki, Masaryk, nor 
Afassa, not to mention others. Financial history has received less 
attention than it should, and commerce has been passed practically un- 
noticed. Nevertheless, it may be said that Professor Mavor has written 
a work which is indispensable to English readers in many ways and 
which, in spite of the limitations mentioned above, will long remain the 
best general account of the economic history of Russia in the Western 
European languages, if not in any language. 

R. J. Keener. 

History of the Norwegian People. By Knut Gjerset, Ph.D., Pro- 
fessor of Norwegian Language, Literature, and History, Luther 
College, Decorah, Iowa. In two volumes. (New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 191 5. Pp. xv, 507; xi, 626.) 
On May 17, 1814, after four centuries of union with Denmark, 
Norway formally resumed her place among the independent monarchies 
of Europe. Two years ago the centennial anniversary of this event 
was celebrated not only in Norway but in the Norwegian settlements of 
the American Northwest. As a part of this celebration the leading 
historical scholars of Norway undertook to write a co-operative history 
of the kingdom. This interest in the Norwegian past also extended to 
our own country and in 1915 it bore fruit in Dr. Gjerset's History of 
the Norwegian People. 

It is scarcely an exaggeration to say that Dr. Gjerset's work must 
be classed among the more important historical publications of the 
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past year. Until it came from the press there was no adequate account 
of Norwegian history in any English work. Bain's Scandinavia deals 
almost exclusively with the modern period and has very little to say 
about Norway except in the closing chapter, and this is written from 
the Swedish point of view. Dr. Gjerset deals primarily with Norway, 
but he has also found it necessary to travel over much of the ground 
that Bain has covered. His viewpoint is confessedly Norwegian, but 
he has been remarkably successful in maintaining a fair and tolerant 
attitude toward the countries with which Norway has come into con- 
flict. In tracing the difficulties between the Norwegians and the Swedes 
which culminated in the revolution of 1905, his effort has been to state 
the facts without attempting either to justify or to condemn; he has 
striven to write " without any spirit of antagonism against the noble 
and heroic Swedish people, who are and will be Norway's truest 
friends ". 

The first volume carries the story down to 1319, in which year the 
native Norwegian dynasty expired and the crown passed to alien kings. 
The greater part of the second volume deals with the " middle period ", 
the five centuries following 1319; this was a period of national eclipse, 
of the short-lived union of Kalmar, of Danish control, and of the gradual 
revival of Norwegian nationality. The remainder, about one-third of 
the volume, is devoted to the "modern period", the century since 1814. 
Nearly one-half of the entire work is concerned with the history of 
three centuries : the twelfth, the thirteenth, and the nineteenth. This 
would seem to indicate a somewhat distorted perspective on the author's 
part, but the facts of the subject appear to justify him in distributing 
the space as he does : the enduring achievements of the Norwegian 
people lie chiefly in the periods that he has emphasized. 

Dr. Gjerset has kept in mind the fact that the history of a " people " 
must be more than an account of dynastic ambitions and political move- 
ments; his work has therefore been made to include a great deal of 
material of a general sort dealing with the social and intellectual life of 
the nation. Among the subjects of this type which the author has 
treated with some fullness are the culture of prehistoric times, the viking 
raids, the Norwegian colonies, the literary achievements of medieval 
and of recent times, social life, governmental institutions, religious 
movements, and the emigration to the New World. 

The least satisfactory part is the long and rather uninteresting story 
of the middle period. But it is also true that no writer on Norwegian 
history has ever approached this period with much enthusiasm. In 
great measure the history of the age is Danish history, Norway being 
little more than a province of Denmark. Even in those parts of the 
history which are specifically Norwegian, the leading characters and 
dominating personalities are Danish viceroys and other officials from 
the southern kingdom. But although Norwegian nationality was com- 
pletely submerged during the "Danish time", the liberty of the indi- 
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vidual was never lost. The story of how the Norwegian farmers 
fought the alien officials, how they resisted every encroachment on their 
ancient rights, and how they maintained their freedom is told in vivid 
English and forms one of the most important and interesting parts of 
Dr. Gjerset's work. 

The author has read widely in the sources of Norwegian history, 
especially in the literature of the Middle Ages ; but on the whole, his 
work impresses one as being largely a compilation. His outlook on the 
earlier centuries he seems to have derived from P. A. Munch. The 
title of his history is the same as that of Munch's great work, and he 
has also adopted Munch's plan of dividing the narrative up into com- 
paratively brief sections instead of chapters of the conventional type. 
There has, however, been much written on Norse medieval history since 
Munch's day, and this monographic literature the author has taken into 
careful account. For the modern period he has found a guide in J. E. 
Sars, but he has also used the writings of other historians and seems to 
have covered the literature quite completely. 

The reviewer regrets to have to add that the general excellence of 
the work is marred by a number of inaccuracies, most of which are, 
however, of slight importance. It is scarcely correct to say that Giral- 
dus "accompanied the Anglo-Norman barons to Ireland" (I. 371); he 
went later in the retinue of Prince John. Benedict of Peterborough 
did not write the Gesta Henrici Sccundi (I. 377) and the Hoveden 
chronicler was named Roger, not Robert (ibid.). Sebastian Cabot was 
not a Spaniard (II. 181). It is somewhat misleading to speak of Nor- 
wegian colonists in Bristol in the fifteenth century (II. 46) and to 
mention the Shetlands and the Orkneys in connection with legislation 
for Norway in 1604 (II. 192). The map of the "Norwegian colonial 
empire " is also misleading, as it makes claims for Norway and Denmark 
which cannot be defended. 

The work is unusually free from typographical errors; the reviewer 
has noted only one that is of any consequence: Holland (I. 367) should 
no doubt be Halland. The maps are clear and not burdened with de- 
tails. The illustrations are excellent and useful. Bibliographical data 
have been placed in the foot-notes. The index, however, is a disap- 
pointment. Laurence M. Larson. 

The Normans in European History. By Charles Homer Has- 
KiNS, Gurney Professor of History and Political Science, Har- 
vard University. (Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 191 5. Pp. viii, 258.) 

The story of The Normans in European History, as Professor Has- 
kins tells it, began with the coming of Hrolf the Ganger with his viking 
band to the Seine valley in the early part of the tenth century and closes 
with the reign of Roger II. of Sicily, who died in 1 154. It is a far cry 
from medieval Norway to Sicily and farther still from the Norse chief- 



